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structure was made and successfully tested on the rack,
but was never put into practice because it was soon super-
seded by a succession of much simplified devices to be de-
scribed later. For this reason and because of its complicated
construction, no detailed description of its operation is at-
tempted, but if the student of the air-brake art will examine
the specification of this notable patent, he will get a new
conception of the mechanical ability of the man who worked
out this combination, and a still higher appreciation of the
later developments by which even more remarkable results
were obtained.

Much complexity was due to the fact that during the
transition period Westinghouse used two brake pipes, the
"operating pipe" and the "reservoir pipe." If these pipes
had been used invariably for the purpose designated by
their respective names, the valves, ports, and passages re-
quired would have been greatly reduced in number; but
in the earliest stages of this development, Westinghouse
evidently considered it essential that either pipe could be
used as an "operating pipe," and to accomplish this pur-
pose the number of independent valve devices was doubled,
if not trebled.

Before dismissing the apparatus covered by patent 124,-
405, it is interesting to note that the term "triple valve"
is not found in its specification or in that of the succeeding
patent, but in patent 138,827, filed February 1, 1873, in
which it does appear for the first time, a reference is made
to these earlier devices as such. The term "triple valve"
has become fundamental in air-brake language. It was
coined to express the threefold function of the device, viz.,
to apply the brakes^J^^^aje^themj,,jind to_charge_tlie
aSS^QUCSgfflryoirs. Since the devices described in the
previous patents were not designed automatically to release